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cious and hard to please, found fault several 
times with Correggio's design, pronounced the 
figures too small, and made several other dispa- 
raging remarks during the progress of the work, 
greatly to the sensitive painter's disgust. About 
this time, it is related, Charles the Fifth, Emper- 
or of Germany, happened to visit Parma in one of 
his progresses, and in his train was no less a 
personage than Titian. The monks by this 
time were out of patience with Correggio, and 
they appealed to Titian, asking him to inspect 
the work as far as it had gone, and to decide 
whether the whole should be cancelled, or whe- 
ther the artist should go on and finish it. Titian 
visited the cathedral, and looked up into the un- 
finished dome with the eye of an artist as well 
as an arbitrator. He pronounced it the finest 
composition he had ever seen, doubtless much to 
the disappointment of the worthy fathers, and 
equally to the delight of Correggio, who went on 
with his work, although it is believed that he 
never entirely finished it with his own hands, 
some further difficulty arising afterwards to in- 
terfere with its completion. 

The most famous of Correggio's pictures are 
two now preserved in the Dresden Gallery — the 
Nativity, commonly called "La Nolle" (The 
Night), and a reclining Magdalene. These 
works were executed by him when in the matu- 
rity of his honors, and are amongst the happiest 
specimens of his peculiar style. The Notte is a 
picture of the birth of Christ. "The time chosen 
is the adoration of the shepherds, who, after 
hearing the glad tidings of joy and salvation pro- 
claimed by the heavenly host, hastened to hail 
the new-born king and Saviour. On so unpro- 
mising a subject as the birth of a child, in so 
mean a place as a stable, the painter has how- 
ever thrown the air of divinity itself. The prin- 
cipal light emanates from the body of the in- 
fant and illuminates the surrounding objects, 
but a secondary light is gathered from a group 
of angels above, which, while it aids the general 
effect, is yet itself irradiated by the glory break- 
ing from the child, and allegorizing the expres- 
sion of Scripture, that Christ was the true light of 
the world." This is the most popular and the 
best known of Correggio's works ; it is among the 
few which have been engraved and extensively 
disseminated. Some of my readers may remem- 
ber to have seen an imitation of it in one of the 
Berlin Lithopka-nes, quite commonly in use. 

The Magdalene, the gem of the Dresden Gal- 
lery, is also quite generally known, but never 
by any copy or engraving was the exquisite 
beauty and repose of this most charming and 
satisfying work of art reproduced or successfully 
imitated. It is one of the purest and most per- 
fect of the creations of modern painting, and 
unites in its small compass all the elements which 
can give the stamp of completeness to a pic- 
ture. This is the " Reading Magdalene," as she 
is commonly called, a reclining figure stretched 
along the grass, under a heavy shade, with her 
head resting on her hand, and the open volume 
of the Scriptures before her. " No picture in 
the world," says Mrs. Jameson, "has been more 
universally admired and multiplied through 
copies and engravings than this little picture." 

There are few events and little romance in the 
life of Correggio. He died young, on the 5th of 
March, 1534, in the forty-first year of his age, 
after a few days' illness. His disease was a ma- 
lignant fever, and it carried him off unexpectedly I 



in the midst of his increasing labors and his 
growing fame. He had finished his work on the 
cupola of the cathedral of Parma, and returned 
to his native Reggio, where he seems to have 
been held in high estimation by the magnates of 
that city. In 1533 we find it on record that he 
was present as one of the witnesses at a grand 
marriage at the castle between Ippolito, Lord of 
Reggio, and Chiaro da Correggio, his cousin. 
This was one of his last public appearances or 
acts; shortly afterwards he signed a contract 
with one of his patrons, by which he engaged to 
paint an altar-piece, and on account of which he 
received part of the price of the work in advance ; 
but the contract was hardly signed before the 
artist died, and Pellegrino Allegri, his father, who 
survived the son of his affections and pride, re- 
paid the gold which he did not live to earn. He 
was buried in the Franciscan convent at Reggio, 
in the sepulchre of his fathers, and his simple 
tomb is marked with the date of his death, and 
these four words — no more : Maestro Antonio 
Allegri, Depintore. 

In estimating the genius of Correggio, remem- 
ber that he never did, perhaps was never able 
to do, what every American artist thinks an 
indispensable requisite to success — he never 
went to Rome. He did what he could — he 
availed himself of the helps which were within 
his reach, and scrupulously used them as his best 
means of improvement, but his genius did not 
fold its wings in inglorious idleness, or content 
itself with mediocrity and imitation of what was 
comparatively poor in default of the possession 
and incentive of what was better. It would 
have been well for Correggio if he could have 
done as Raphael, as Michael Angelo, as Titian, 
and all the great masters did ; if he could have 
visited the great centre of art and of artistic 
labor and competition, and have enriched his 
own style with the fruits of so useful an experi- 
ence. But this was denied him; his longest 
journeys were to Mantua and other cities of Lom- 
bardy. Nevertheless, his is a noble and praise- 
worthy character in spite of, or rather on ac- 
count of this very evenness and tranquillity of 
his career, which indicate a true-hearted, zeal- 
ous perseverance in his work and a noble self-reli- 
ance on his own authentic powers. There have 
been few artists like him in his achievements, 
and very few in his spirit of energetic, single- 
hearted action. When there shall be more, the 
dignity and power of the artist will perhaps re- 
vive, first in the feeling of artists themselves, 
and then in the estimation of the world ; and it 
will be in a kindred spirit of satisfaction and 
gratulation that the painter of our own times 
will be able to say, as Correggio did before the 
San Cecilia of Raphael, " Anch Ho sono Pitlore" — 
" And I too am a Painter." W. A. B. 



A BIOGRAPHICAL, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND TOPICAL 
DICTIONARY OF ART. 

[Continued.] 

[It it intended to include in this Dictionary, which will be 
continued from time to time in the Bulletin, biographical 
noticei of artists, ancient and modern, living and dead, 
native and foreign ; as we!] as explanations of technical 
terms, and other matters of interest to the student of art.J 

ALLOISI (Baldassare, called GALANIO), an 
eminent historical and portrait painter, of the 
celebrated school of the Carracci, born at Bo- 
logna in 1578, and died in 1638, aged 60. He 
was the most celebrated portrait painter of his 



day, and the Italian writers place him in the 
same rank of merit with Vandyck. 

ALLORI (Allesandro, called BRONZINO), a 
painter of history and portraits, born at Florence 
in 1535, and died in 1607, aged 72. Having been 
deprived of his father in early infancy, he was 
taken under the care of Agnolo Bronzino, a dis- 
tinguished painter, who educated him with all 
the tenderness of a parent. His most celebrated 
works are a crucifixion, intended for an altar- 
piece ; a picture of the last judgment, after the 
manner of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, whose 
works he studied, and which is still preserved at 
Rome; and several very fine portraits of the 
nobility and great men of his time. 

ALLORI (Christophano, called also BRON- 
ZINO), the son and disciple of the above master, 
born at Florence in 1577, and died in 1621, aged 
44. He followed the style of his father for some 
time, but afterwards studied design from the 
works of Santi di Titi, and coloring from the 
fresh and glowing tints of Cigoli ; he formed a 
style of his own, very different from that of his 
father. His principal works were of the same 
description as those of Alessandro, and were 
several large designs for altars, of delicate touch 
and correct drawing, and portraits of his co- 
temporaries, executed with nature and truth, 
and with proper and becoming attitudes. ' 

ALLSTON (Washington) was born in the State 
of South Carolina, in the year 1779, and died at 
Cambridge, near Boston, on the 9th of June, 
1843. Being of a weak and feeble constitution, 
his physicians recommended his removal to an- 
other climate ; and, consequently, before he had 
entered upon his seventh year, he was sent to 
Newport, Rhode Island, where lie continued his 
studies until his seventeenth year, and was then 
entered at Harvard University. In some notes 
sent to Mr. Dunlap for his " History of the Arts 
of Design," he states, that his taste for imita- 
tion and composition had manifested itself be- 
fore he left Carolina, even as early as six years 
of age ; and that his favorite amusement was to 
put together little landscapes with cottages built 
of sticks and mosses, shaded with miniature 
trees, and peopled with men and women manu- 
factured from the forked stalks of the fern. He 
adverts, too, to his early passion for the wild, 
the marvellous, and the terrific, and his delight 
in the stories of enchantments, hags, and witches, 
related by his father's negroes. Allston's lei- 
sure hours at Cambridge were chiefly devoted 
to the pencil; and he obtained permission to 
copy, during one of his winter vacations, a por- 
trait of Cardinal Bentivoglio, from Van Dyck by 
Smybert, in the college library, which at that 
time seemed to him the perfection of painting — 
an opinion which he had occiftion to alter some 
years afterward, upon viewing the original. 
Having gone through the four years' course of 
collegiate studies, Allston returned to South 
Carolina in the year 1800, where he disposed of 
his paternal estate for the purpose of defraving 
his expenses in Europe ; and in May, 1801, at 
the age of twenty- two, embarked with his friend 
Malbone for England. Soon after his aiTival 
in London, he became a student of the Royal 
Academy, and. was immediately introduced to 
West, then in the zenith of his fame, who re- 
ceived him with his usual urbanity and kindness. 
The following year, 1802, he exhibited three pic- 
tures at Somerset House ; the principal one, a 
" French soldier relating a story," a comic at- 
tempt ; a " Rocky coast with banditti ;" and a 
"Landscape with horsemen;" which latter he 
had painted during his residence at Cambridge. 
Allston remained three years in England ; and 
in 1804, in company with his friend and fellow- 
artist Vanderlyn, crossed over to Paris. At this 
period, the Gallery of the Louvre was in full 
splendor, rich with the treasures of art, which 
the conqueror of nations had gathered into his 
splendid capital. He remained in Paris but a 
few months at this visit, and employed his time 
in studying and meditating upon the enchanting 
works of Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese, 
passing hours of indescribable pleasure before 
their magnificent productions, the Peter Martyr, 
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the Miracle of the Slave, and the Marriage at 
Cana. He painted also four original pictures, 
and made a copy from Rubens in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery. From Paris, Allston proceeded 
to Italy, passed leisurely through Switzerland, 
crossed the Alps by the Pass of St. Gothard, and 
saw the sun rise on Lake Maggiore. He re- 
mained four years in Italy, residing chiefly at 
Rome, where the Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, 
whose fame has since spread over the civilized 
world, was his fellow student. Here also he be- 
came acquainted with Coleridge, " a much- 
valued friend, who taught him the golden rule, 
never to judge of any work of art by its defects — a 
rule which, while it spares the artist much pain, 
widens greatly his sphere of pleasure." He 
returned to America in 1809 ; in the following 
year married Miss Channing, the sister of the 
late Rev. Dr. Channing; and, in 1811. accom- 
panied by his wife, returned again to England. 
The first work he commenced on his arrival in 
London, was one of his grandest compositions, 
" The Dead Man revived by the Bones of Eli- 
sha," now at Philadelphia, which was first ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, and there 
obtained the first prize of two hundred guineas. 
His progress in this picture was interrupted by 
a dangerous nervous disorder, which, after some 
months of great suffering, compelled him to 
remove to Clifton, near Bristol, where he placed 
himself under Dr. King, a celebrated surgeon, to 
whom he was indebted, under providence, for 
his recovery. At Bristol he painted a number 
of pictures ; among these were half-length por- 
traits of his friend Coleridge, and his medical 
friend Dr. King, which he considered among his 
best works of that style. He painted also, about 
this time, a beautiful little picture of " The 
Mother and Child," which he presented to his 
friend, Mr. M Murtrie, of Philadelphia. In the 
year 1817, Allston painted his picture of " Ja- 
cob's Dream," a subject which he had lorg 
contemplated, and which he considered one of 
his happiest efforts. It was immediately pur- 
chased by the Earl of Egremont, and is now at 
Petworth, in England. His prize picture of this 
year, " Uriel in the Sun," a subject taken from 
the third book of Paradise Lost, was purchased 
by the late Marquis of Stafford, and is now in 
the collection of the Duke of Sutherland. In 
1818, he returned to America in the autumn of 
that year, bringing with him only one finished 
picture, " Elijah in the Wilderness," which was 
afterwards purchased by Mr. Labouchere, and 
is now in England. He was elected Associate of 
the Royal Academy the same year : and would 
have been made an Academician, hut for one of 
the original laws of the institution, which ren- 
ders no artist eligible, who is not resident in 
England. During his residence in London, in 
1813-14, he published a small volume of poems, 
in which he displayed a most delicate imagina- 
tion, an exquisite purity of thought, and the 
finest susceptibility to the harmonies of lan- 
guage ; and the occasional pieces which he 
afterwards wrote, have confirmed his reputation. 
As a prose writer, he is chiefly known by the 
romance of " Monaldi," a work of power and 
interest, showing at once his versatility as an 
author, his sensibility to beauty, and his capacity 
of execution. From the period of his arrival in 
America, in 1818, Allston remained settled at 
Cambridgeport, near Boston, where his benevo- 
lent and social qualities, not less than his various 
intellectual accomplishments, "gathered around 
him many loving and admiring friends ; and 
among the professors of the University, at which 
he had received his education, he found many 
congenial associates. During the last years of 
his life, Allston was engaged upon his great pic- 
ture of " Bclshazzar's Feast," a subject taken 
from the fifth chapter of the Book of Daniel. 
Altogether, it is esteemed, in composition, ex- 
pression, light and shade, and in depth and har- 
mony of color, one of the finest efforts of modern 
art ; and it has been justly said that this work, 
though left unfinished, will be regarded three 
centuries hence, as the Italians now regard the 
Last Judgment of Michael Angelo. To the 



Artist, it will ever be an object of veneration, 
for it bears the last touches of the great pencil 
of the Poet-Painter. Among his principal works, 
not already mentioned, are '■ Saul and the Witch 
of Endor ;" " Jeremiah dictating to the Scribe 
his Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem," 
the Prophet seated, with flowing beard and wide 
eyes glaring on the future, while the Scribe re- 
gards him with horror and wonder; "Rosalie 
listening to music;" the figure of a young girl 
who has been reading, the hand which held the 
hook has dropped, and the other is pressed upon 
her bosom ; '■ A Roman lady reading," a con- 
templative grandeur and simplicity in the atti- 
tude, of the same kind of beauty as the Rosalie ; 
" Miriam singing her Song of Triumph," ex- 
tremely fine, especially in color ; " Lorenzo and 
Jessica," two figures seated on a bank, the 
action and expression of the hands excellent; 
" The Evening Hymn," a young girl seated 
among ruins, singing her vesper hymn to the 
Virgin; " Anne Page and Slender," '-Beatrice," 
and " Amy Robsart," — all in the possession of 
gentlemen in Boston ; " Rebecca at the Well," 
belonging to M. Van Schaick, of New York ; 
and '■ Spalatro's Vision of the Bloody Hand," 
from Mrs. Radcliffe's " Italian," now In the 
possession of Mr. Ball, of Charleston, S. C. The 
serene close of his days gave the finishing touch 
to the picture of his life. After a cheerful even- 
ing spent with his friends, the pang of a single 
moment released his soul to its immortal home. 
He had just laid his hands on the head of a fa- 
vorite young friend, and begging her to live as 
near perfection as she could, he blessed her with 
fervent solemnity, and, with that blessing upon 
his lips, he died. Not a feature of his face was 
discomposed ; but he lay beautiful in death, as 
he had been beautiful in life, like some gracious 
work of art just finished, and just beginning its 
silent immortality. — [From a History of Ike Art 
of Painting. Boston : J. P. Jewett <£ Co. 1846.] 

ALMENOREN, a Dutch painter and engra- 
ver, born about the year 1614. 

ALS (Peter), a Danish historical and portrait 
painter, born at Copenhagen in 1725. He went 
to Rome about the year 1755, and entered the 
School of Mengs. He occupied himself chiefly 
in copying the works of Raphael and Andrea 
del Sarto. He returned to Denmark, and painted 
portraits, in which he was not very successful. 
He died in 1775. 

ALTDORFER (Albert), a painter, and a 
more eminent engraver, born at Altdorff, in Ba- 
varia, in 1488. He is said to have been a scholar 
of Albert Durer. He holds a respectable rank 
among those engravers called the "the little 
masters." His wood cuts are the best of his per- 
formances, and nearly equal those of Holbein. 

ALTISSIMO (Christofano dell'), a Florentine 
painter, who flourished about 1568, was a scho- 
lar of Bronzino, and an excellent portrait painter. 

ALTMANN, a modern Munich artist, distin- 
guished for his game pieces and popular scenes. 

ALTOBELLO (Francesco Antonio), a Nea- 
politan painter of the 17 th century, was a scholar 
of Massino Stanzioni. + 

ALTOBELLO (of Cremona), lived in the 
early part of the 16th century, and was praised 
by Vasari as being superior to most of the Lom- 
bard painters of his time. 

ALUNNO, a painter born at Foligno, about 
the year 1450. He painted in distemper. His 
works were numerous, and highly esteemed in 
his day. 

ALVAREZ (Jose), a modern Spanish sculp- 
tor, born in 1768, died in 1828. His works have 
been considered by some scarcely inferior to 
those of Canova. He studied at Paris and Rome. 
He gained high reputation by a Ganymede, mo- 
delled in 1804. He was imprisoned in the Castle 
of St. Angelo, at Rome, for refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance, as a pensioner of the Spanish 
Government, to Bonaparte. The best of his 
works is a group of AntUochus and Memnon, 
now in the Museum at Madrid. He has exe- 
cuted several busts of merit. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

London, 7th May, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art- Union Bulletin : 

The season of exhibitions is fairly set in, and, in 
addition to the regulars, who annually display the 
artistic labors of the year, there are hosts of pa- 
noramas, dioramas, and other shows, all count- 
ing upon heavy tribute from the host of sight- 
seers who are to visit London this year, and ma- 
ny of them doomed, I fear, to be miserably dis- 
appointed. For, in fact, the great building in 
Hyde Park, which is the magnet, will keep the 
people to itself, when they get within the sphere 
of its attraction. A man who comes to see it, 
and to see other things, in the course of a week 
or two, will find the whole time absorbed in his 
endeavor to master its contents ; and its beauty 
and its reality is such, the practical results of 
the vigorous, investigating, daring thought of 
the Nineteenth Century are present In so tangi- 
ble a shape, in such beautiful order, in so mag- 
nificent a frame, that all other exhibitions appear 
tame by comparison, and relatively fail to touch 
the heart or the imagination. 

From other sources you will have heard all 
about this, but not the least interesting part of 
the show was the crowd which assembled to «ee 
the Queen go to the opening. At least half a mil- 
lion of people were congregated on the route of 
the procession. Some few were mischievous, and 
some few unruly — but the love of order, of law, 
of that righteous liberty which refuses to recog- 
nize license, was the prevailing sentiment ; and 
it was this, rather than the policemen and the 
guards, which preserved the day from the com- 
mission of any serious crime and hardly a mis- 
demeanor. 

The Portland Gallery, in Regenf^street, opened 
about three weeks ago with a collection of some 
400 paintings. The most prominent exhibitor 
is Robert Scott Lauder, whose subjects are, with 
one exception, taken from the New Testament. 
The Saviour on the waters is very nobly treated; 
the sentiment of the picture is very fine— the 
color is rich, harmonious, and free from exagge- 
ration. The objection I should have is that the 
figure is rather shadowy and unsubstantial ; but, 
upon the whole, it must be pronounced a fine 
work. Peter denying the Saviour, and John preach- 
ing in the wilderness, are both remarkable paint- 
ings. There is defective drawing, and, in the 
latter, a rather glaring bit of color, which de- 
tract from the dignity of the subject ; there is 
also a want of vigor in the pronouncement of 
character — but, with all these drawbacks, they 
are full of fine qualities, which challenge our ad- 
miration. Perhaps the most perfect of Lauder's 
pictures is the Lady of Shallott. It can hardly 
be said to be Tennyson's, but it is a most lovely 
work. There are some good landscapes here, 
none of them, however, rising into remarkable 
excellence, if we except a river scene by Daw- 
son — a new exhibitor in London — who, looking 
at nature through a medium derived from a 
close study of Turner, yet embodies in his pic- 
ture enough of originality to escape the charge 
of being an imitator. There are some curiosi- 
ties in this gallery from the hands of those un- 
happy young men who delight in their own con- 
ceits — the melancholy brotherhood, who style 
themselves pre-Raphaelite. The most remarka- 
ble is a scene from Hamlet. All the people are 



